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The response to an appeal for some one in each state to act as 
correspondent for the Journal (see the October issue, editorial 
comment) has not been great. The present editors are learning 
afresh daily how difficult it is to get authentic news from the field, 
especially from the secondary schools. However a few generous 
souls have been found. We publish their names here both as 
examples of what some forty other persons should be doing, and to 
beg our readers within their respective territories to communicate 
to them all items that should reach subscribers to the Journal: 
Arkansas, Fannie A. Baker, Nebraska, Abba Willard 

Fort Smith High School Bowen, Peru State Normal 

California, E. C. Hatch, Poly- School 

technic High School, Ohio, E. B. de Sauze, Director 

San Francisco, of Modern Languages, Cleve- 

Iowa, Chas. E. Young, State land 

University, Iowa City South Dakota, Caroline Dean 

Kansas, Mabel Duncan, Senior Wisconsin, B. Q. Morgan, Uni- 

High School, Arkansas City versity of Wisconsin, Madi- 

Louisiana, L. C. Durel, Tulane son 

University 
For the items that follow we are indebted to these loyal friends 
and to others. We hope earnestly to publish a much longer list of 
correspondents next month and to be able each month to print 
many items of real interest to most of our subscribers. It is only 
so that the Journal can be anything more than a collection of 
monographs. The monographs are essential; they are the raison 
d'etre of the publication, but many of our readers demand that 
our pages be also a record of events as well as of ideas, that they 
reflect the material as well as the intellectual activity of the 
teachers of our subjects. Let them aid us. Let our Notes and 
News department be a chronicle of happenings of many kinds in 
our field, just as our other pages represent the progress of American 
pedagogical thought. 

The editors have been making an especial effort to find suitable 
correspondents all over the country. In reply to one appeal came 
the following from an important eastern city: "I do not think I 
could send you very interesting copy for the Journal. Our depart- 
ment of Modern Languages is the same as yours, as all departments 
of Modern Languages in the United States: the department of 
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lame ducks — the rehabilitation department. When the depart- 
ment expanded, teachers of chemistry, Latin, stenography, 
English were called in to lend a hand, and when German was 
abolished most of the teachers of that language were given French 
or Spanish programs. You would not like to know any more of 
that pitiful condition. You hear enough of it, I suppose." 

How many of our readers will maintain that this correspon- 
dent's statements are representative? 

The death was announced last month of Professor Calvin 
Thomas of the German department of Columbia University, for 
many years a leading figure in the field of modern languages both 
as a scholar and a teacher. It is especially by his work in the 
critical study of Goethe that his name will be remembered among 
scholars, while his most significant efforts as a teacher were his 
authorship of a widely used grammar and his leadership in the 
production of the valuable report of the Committee of Twelve. 

Arthur G. Merrill, for a number of years teacher of German at 
the Francis Parker School of Chicago, died of spinal meningitis 
last month at the age of 47. Mr. Merrill was one of the most 
prominent language teachers in the secondary schools of the 
central west. For a number of years he had conducted with 
considerable success Aus Nah und Fern, a small periodical for use 
in German classes, and founded recently similar periodicals for 
French (Le Nouveau Monde) and for Spanish (El Panorama). 
Mr. Merrill was a tireless worker. His untimely death will be 
deplored by many members of the profession. 

The French government announces with just pride the 
reopening of the University of Strasburg under the new regime. 
We are told that this is now the largest and best equipped of all 
provincial French universities, and that its library is even larger 
and finer than that of the Sorbonne, containing more than a million 
volumes. The French are indebted to the German occupation for 
the construction of the present spacious university buildings and 
the assembling of this large number of books. On the register of 
the new faculty are some names well known on this side: Paul 
Sabatier, (Protestant Theology) ; Sylvain Levy (Sanskrit) ; Adolphe 
Terracher (French philology); Koszul (English); Fernand Balden- 
sperger (French Literature); Pfister (History of Alsace). 

Professor Vito Volterra of the University of Rome, who is also 
a senator of Italy and directed the National Research Council of 
Italy during the war, is on a scientific and friendly mission in the 
United States. He has been speaking at various universities, 
among them Texas, Illinois and Chicago. At the last named he 
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gave a lecture before the Mathematics and Physics Club on "The 
Propagation of Electricity in a Magnetic Field," and spoke before 
the Romance Club on "L'intesa intelletuale." 

A correspondent writes from New York: "We are trying to 
organize the French teachers but find them very slow in showing 
interest in any organized endeavor to improve their interests. 
I wonder why this is? Professors and teachers in other parts 
of the country write me of a similar unreadiness of French 
teachers to work together. . . . I've tried for two years 
to get something started among teachers of French here. . . 
Teachers of Spanish seem to display, at least here . . . consider- 
ably more esprit de corps than do the French teachers." Like our 
correspondent, we are much puzzled by this general condition, if 
it is a general condition, and seek light from our readers. We too 
have found it difficult to get French teachers together for profes- 
sional meetings, but had been inclined to explain the difficulty as 
arising, not from the fact that they were teachers of French, but 
merely much overworked teachers with very little free time for 
rest, amusement, and instruction. Is this less marked in other 
branches? It may be also that French studies have been longer 
established in the schools than Spanish and that the teachers are 
less conscious of having their way to make. 

The Fall meeting of the Boston group of the New England 
M.L.A. took place at Boston University on November 15 with 
Miss Mary Stone Bruce presiding and Miss Louise Gambrill as 
Secretary. Papers were read by Miss Gertrude Myles of Newton 
High School on "First Steps in French," by Professor Alice H. 
Bushee of Wellesley on "Helps in the Teaching of Spanish," 
and one by Professor Louis J. Mercier of Harvard entitled 
"Wanted: Vitalized Repetitions." 

It is announced that the Modern Language Conferences of the 
N.Y. State M.L.A. which had been discontinued during the war 
are being resumed for the present year. Section meetings are 
scheduled as follows: Oct. 25, Syracuse Central High School; 
Nov. 1, Newburgh Free Academy; Dec. 6, Elmira Free Academy; 
Feb. 14, Hutchinson-Central H.S., Buffalo; Feb. 28, Utica Free 
Academy; March 6th, Albany H.S.,; March 13, East H.S., Roches- 
ter; March 20, Mount Vernon H.S.; April 17, Freeport H.S. 

Three papers were read before the modern language section of 
the N.E. Ohio T.A. which met at Cleveland on Oct. 25. Professor 
R. P. Jameson of Oberlin discussed "Club and Extra-Class Activi- 
ties," advising that the work of a Club include the reading of 
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some popular book with discussions, the study of some period or 
author. He gave also a list of games and pointed out the value of 
such exercises. Professor Baker of Oberlin spoke of the abundant 
inspiration to be found in the teaching and study of Spanish 
literature. Dr. de Sauze, Director of Foreign Languages in the 
Cleveland schools, discussed the organization of the French work 
in the junior high school and how it may be correlated with that of 
the senior high school. He deplored the too frequent mistake of 
choosing texts that are either over formal and dull or else too juve- 
nile, and maintained that the difficulties of promotion would be 
largely solved by the use of one well-graded lesson book in both 
junior and senior high school, and by considering three semesters 
work in the former as the equivalent of two in the senior high 
school. 

Our correspondent from Arkansas reports that the interest in 
French and Spanish in the schools of the state is very strong. 
Some 3,000 teachers belong to the State Teachers' Association 
which met at Little Rock, Oct. 28-Nov. 1, on which occasion there 
was a meeting of the Foreign Language section. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland took place 
on Nov. 29 at the University of Pennsylvania. The general sub- 
ject was "Attainable Aims in modern language teaching in colleges 
and in secondary schools." Professors Buffum of Princeton and 
Isabelle Bronk of Swarthmore spoke for the colleges; Messrs. 
F. S. Hemry of Tome Institute and L. A. Wilkins, Acting Director 
of modern languages for New York City, spoke for the schools. 
The meeting was presided over by the president, L. A. Roux of 
Newark Academy. Miss Anna Woods Ballard of Columbia is the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

President Birge of the University of Wisconsin spoke in behalf 
of the role of the language teacher at the recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers' Association at Milwaukee. Same forty 
teachers attended the meeting of the modern language section. 

The following letter was prepared by one of the associate edi- 
tors of the Journal for distribution in her region. Both the idea 
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and the content are so excellent that the managing editor ventures 
to publish it as the expression of what he would say again and 
again to our readers. Will Miss Whitney forgive him? 

According to the constitution of the Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, the board of editors who have conducted the 
Modern Language Journal successfully through this first three 
years of life have now retired and a new board has been appointed. 
Professor A. Coleman has been appointed managing editor for the 
next three years and I have been made one of the associate editors 
with the special task of getting material for the Journal from the 
Eastern section of the country. We want live articles on all phases 
of modern language teaching and modern language study, and we 
want to make more than has been done heretofore of the depart- 
ment of "Notes and News." It should be a medium of exchange of 
ideas and experience for all teachers in our line and should help to 
keep us all alert and up to date. Will you not help us in this by 
sending us yourself or by urging others in your neighborhood or 
among your friends and colleagues to send us brief items about 
devices planned or tried out in the class room or in preparation, 
whether successfully or unsuccessfully, texts which have proved of 
special value and interest or the reverse, books which have stimu- 
lated pupils to outside reading or which you have found of use to 
yourself as a teacher, etc., etc. Have any of your former pupils 
reported as having found their work in the languages useful in 
their war experience, either here or abroad? I shall be most grate- 
ful for any items sent or any suggestions made. The East must 
continue to be well represented in our Journal. Matter sent 
before the tenth of each month will appear in the following issue. 
We are very anxious to have the secondary schools and especially 
the High Schools well represented. 

Have you any longer article in mind or can you suggest any one 
who has? 

Olin H. Moore, assistant professor of Romance languages at 
Illinois has accepted an associate professorship in the same 
department at Northwestern. 

Carl A. Krause of Jamaica High School, New York City, has 
just returned to America from Europe. 

B. J. Vos, who was a member of the editorial staff and closely 
associated with the founding of the Journal, has returned from a 
mission to Holland to his post at Indiana University. 

Alfred G. Nolle, formerly of the German department of the 
University of Missouri, is now professor of Modern Languages in 
the Southwest Texas Normal College at San Marces. 
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Albert L. Guerard has returned to his post at Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, after nearly two years military duty in France. 
Professor Guerard entered an officer's training camp in 1917 and 
secured a commission. 

Rudolph Altrocchi, who was attached to the American Com- 
mittee of Public Information in Italy in 1918 and as such had 
charge of the division of lectures, and who later secured a commis- 
sion in the intelligence division of the A.E.F. and was stationed 
for some months at Lyon, has resumed his work in Italian and 
French at the University of Chicago. 

Arthur Hamilton, formerly instructor in Spanish at Wisconsin, 
who went to France on Red Cross service, returned to America in 
the summer to take an appointment in the Romance department 
at Illinois. 

The campaigns for funds by various important institutions 
are being watched with interest by all teachers. Boston Tech. is 
well on its way to the seven million total it will secure if the sr hool 
can raise three million itself, as "Mysterious Mr. Smith" will in 
that case give four of the seven. The list of donors thus far indi- 
cates that many non-Tech, men are subcribing generously, thus 
showing their appreciation of the value of the institution to the 
country. The Institute has 3,000 students this fall as compared 
with a previous average attendance of 2,000. 

Barry Cerf, associate professor of French at the University of 
Wisconsin, who secured a captaincy in the Chemical warfare 
service, was made dean of the Army Educational Detachment at 
Nancy after the armistice, and returned to Madison only after the 
cessation of activities overseas. 

Stephen H. Bush, professor of Romance Languages at Iowa 
State, was among the first to respond to the call for men to serve in 
the Foyers du Soldat. He was assigned to the Moroccan Division 
and followed the Foreign Legion in the campaigns of the last two 
years of the war. After the armistice he was prominently asso- 
ciated with the educational work with the American troops, and 
returned to Iowa City for the present academic year. 

J. T. Lister, Northwestern University, Evanston, III., goes to 
the College of Wooster, Ohio, as head of the Spanish Department. 
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A. C. Gilligan, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Miami University, goes to Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111., to a similar position. 

Felix Held, who did excellent service on the Ohio Food Com- 
mission, for the past year, has been retained as Registrar of the 
Economics division of the Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

W. F. Luebke, goes from an assistant professorship of German 
in Iowa State University to a professorship of English at Westmin- 
ster College, Wilmington, Pa. 

The French House at the University of Wisconsin is now well 
under way in its second season, with its success and usefulness 
fully assured. Friends of French culture have donated complete 
furnishings, so that the undertaking should be self-supporting 
from now on. There are about seventeen girls living in the house, 
several of whom are natives of France, and in addition meals are 
served to both men and women students not resident in the house. 
As far as possible, the entire atmosphere of the house is French, 
the idea being to give the girls who live in the house something like 
the advantage which they would have from a visit to France. It 
is the unanimous opinion of students that the house is a great suc- 
cess. Not only is the conversational practice unexampled, but the 
house-mates have the further advantage of being brought into 
close association for several months with other students of like 
intellectual interests — something which hardly any other type of 
student organization does. Finally, it is hoped that by having 
the French girls who come here on scholarships live in the French 
House, and thus introducing them to our American life with the 
least possible abruptness, we may contribute a little to the pro- 
motion of international understanding, now recognized everywhere 
as of prime importance. It is to be hoped that similar establish- 
ments will be attempted at every school where there is sufficient 
interest in French to give the venture a fair chance of success. 

In the last number of the Journal, we announced that Professor 
Giese of the University of Wisconsin was on leave of absence. On 
learning of the very acute situation caused by the unprecedented 
registration in French this year, Professor Giese returned to the 
university, and is now teaching again. 

The following is an extract from a letter just received by the 
head of the department of German in one of our women's colleges 
from a former student who had specialized in German during her 
course and taught it for a few years before the war began. It is 
interesting as going to prove that no good work is ever wasted and 
that a person who has learned to do one thing thoroughly well can 
apply the methods and habits of industry thus acquired in any 
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other like work when occasion offers. "Being a councillor at a 
camp is great fun, as I found this summer. I was asked to go to 
the camp to preside over the French table in partnership with a 
French-speaking Swiss girl. — Organizing the work in French and 
giving private lessons in that language were my chief duties. You 
see, the arrangement: i.e., having the French-speaking girl do the 
conversation while I did the teaching, was an application of your 
theory that Americans are very valuable in teaching the structure 
of a foreign language. Although of course I do not pretend to 
know a great deal about French I found that I could be of great 
assistance to girls who were finding it difficult to keep their footing 
in a constant flow of colloquial French. — Perhaps I should never 
have had a chance to do work of this kind if I had not acted upon 
something you once said to me. You remarked that the way to 
learn French was to read, read, read. Three years ago, as you 
know, I did not know any French at all. Naturally I became 
interested in learning something about it when the war came on, 
so I began to read. I found a phonetic system which helped me in 
the pronunciation and a series of books by L. C. Syms was good 
for verbs. But principally I just read. Then I was fortunate in 
finding here in M. a cultivated French woman who was willing to 
give me an hour of conversation weekly and who faithfully cor- 
rected the many letters I wrote to her. When I began visiting 
Mme D. I seemed to be just at the point where I wanted to burst 
into speech so my progress in talking was very fast, and I was 
soon giving private lessons here in M. My whole experience in 
French has been very pleasant and I realize how much of it I owe 
to the thorough training in languages which I received at College." 

In the January number of the Journal we expect to publish 
some data on registration in the languages in various institutions. 
Such information is hard to get, and what we have is crowded out 
of this issue. 

The modern language section of the Nebraska State Teachers' 
Association met in Omaha, November 6, with Miss Elizabeth 
Kingsbury of the Wayne State Normal in the chair. Miss Pearl 
Rockfellow of the Omaha Central High School led a discussion of 
whether Spanish should be taught in the? smaller high schools, 
and was followed by Professor Warshaw of the University of 
Nebraska and by Miss Alma Hosic of the Kearney State Normal. 
It appeared from data submitted by the president, Miss Kings- 
bury, that French is now being taught in 55 of 213 Nebraska 
schools reporting. Professor Parmenter of the University of 
Chicago then presented a paper on the "Teaching of French 
Phonetics," in which he stated the arguments in favor of the 
phonetic method and outlined a suitable procedure for the first 
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few weeks of the course. The following officers were elected for 
1920-21: President, Annetta Sprung, Lincoln H. S.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Warshaw, University of Nebraska; Secretary, James 
Brittain, Crofton H. S. 



